Dennison

f ected. He knew them well, and they talked with
him as with a friend. He had a gentle, kindly
humor and refrained from all unkindly criticism.
His colleagues found in him a friendly and con-
siderate associate. He was an untiring worker,
and organized his life so as to enable him to ac-
complish the tasks which he set out to accom-
plish. His death came upon him suddenly, as
the result of pneumonia, while he was in the
midst of the work which he loved and in which
he excelled.

[Who's Who in America^ 1916-17. A privately print-
ed booklet contains a portrait, an appreciation by Spen-
cer Trotter, the main facts of Dennison's life, minutes
and resolutions of the faculty, the Phi Beta Kappa
chapter, and the Student Government Associations of
Swarthmore College, of the Pa. Soc. of the Archaeo-
logical Inst. of America, and of the Phila. Soc. for the
Promotion of Liberal Studies; also a poem, "Integer
Vitae" by John Russell Hayes, and several photograph-
ic illustrations. Obituary notices are published in the
Classical Jour., June 1917, pp. 587-88; the Am. Jour,
of Archtsol.f XXI (1917), p. 341 (a summary of the
preceding) ; in A Gold Treasure of the Late Roman
Period, pp. 167-68 (by F. W. Kelsey), and in The Phoe-
nix (Swarthmore Coll. paper), Mar. 20, 1917. The
Phosnix, Apr. 10, 1917, contains an account of the
funeral services.]                                         jj. N. F.

DENNISON, WILLIAM (Nov. 23, 1815-
June 15, 1882), governor of Ohio, was the son
of William Dennison, who with his New Eng-
land wife, Mary Carter, about 1805 removed
from New Jersey to Cincinnati, and there be-
came a successful business man. The son at-
tended Miami University, where he proved to be
a capable student of political science, history,
and literature. Graduating hi 1835, he read law
in the office of Nathaniel G. Pendleton, father of
George H. Pendleton \_q.vJ]. He was admitted
to the bar in 1840 and practised until 1848, when
he was elected to the state Senate as a Whig.
After a hot contest, which prevented organiza-
tion of the Senate for two weeks, he was defeat-
ed as his party's candidate for the position of
presiding officer.

In 1844, in his maiden speech before the pub-
lic, Dennison had opposed the admission of Tex-
as and the extension of the area of slavery. The
position then taken foreshadowed his course
through the next twenty years. As a member of
the state Senate, he had a part in the fight for
the repeal of the notorious "Black Laws," and
while adhering to the Whig party through 1852
he was one of the first of the Ohio party leaders
to join the Republican movement. In February
1856 he attended the preliminary convention at
Pittsburgh and served as a member of the Com-
mittee on Resolutions; and in June he was act-
ing chairman of the Ohio delegation in the Phila-
delphia Convention, which nominated Fremont.
Three years later, as Republican candidate for

Dennison

governor, he defeated Judge Rufus P. Ranney,
who ranked as the leader of the state bar, and
thus found himself in the executive chair when
the Civil War began. He came to the governor's
chair with little experience in public affairs.
Although he was well regarded by the business
men of the capital city, to whom hi large part
he owed his nomination, he was but little known
to the public, and his nomination was thought to
be due to a dearth of able rivals. He campaigned
with unexpected brilliance in 1859, but his suc-
cess did not win for him the full confidence of
the people, who decided that he was aristocratic
and vain. Thus handicapped, he met the war
crisis without adequate support in public opin-
ion. Disposed in advance to be discontented, the
people of Ohio were unable for a time to appre-
ciate the energy and wisdom with which he per-
formed his duties. Regarding the Ohio River
as an unsafe line of defense for his state, Den-
nison dispatched McClellan with state troops to
aid the loyal citizens of western Virginia in driv-
ing out the Confederates. He advocated a simi-
lar campaign in Kentucky, but the Federal gov-
ernment preferred to respect the state's neutral-
ity. As a means of preventing the transporta-
tion of war supplies and war news without his
approval, he practically assumed control of the
railways, telegraph lines, and express companies
at the outset of hostilities; and against the ad-
vice of his attorney-general, he used money re-
funded by the Federal government on account
of state military expenditures without turning it
into the treasury for reappropriation. Many
complaints thus arose, not without some justifi-
cation, in spite of the fact that lie had with ex-
traordinary promptness succeeded in placing in
the field more than the state's quota of the troops
called for by the Federal government As a war
governor, Dennison proved unpopular, and the
party leaders did not venture to renominate him
in 1861. Moreover, they felt the necessity of
uniting with the War Democrats, and effected
this purpose by supporting David Tod. Denni-
son accepted the situation without any show of
personal feeling, and continued to give loyal sup-
port to his party. Gov. Tod, in particular, con-
stantly sought his advice and aid.

In 1864, Dennison acted as chairman of the
Republican National Convention, and in the same
year was appointed postmaster-general by Lin-
coln, which office he held until 1866, when he re-
signed it on account of dissatisfaction with Pres-
ident Johnson's course. In 1872 he was men-
tioned for the vice-presidential nomination, and
in 1880 was defeated by Garfield for the ReptjV
lican nomination as United States senator. In
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